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HOMEKAKERS '  CHAT 


Wednesday,  January  29,  1941. 


(FOE  BROADCAST  USE  OHLY) 


Subject:     "R3ADYMADE  AND  TAILORMADE  HOUSES."     Information  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  cotton  house?    Or  a  steel  house?    Or  a 
modern  "mud"  house?    Or  would  you  prefer  just  a  plain  wooden  house? 

Ninety  percent  of  the  farm  homes  over  the  country  are  made  of  wood.     By  far 
the  great  majority  of  homes  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  built  for  its 
borrower  families  are  made  of  wood.     But  Farm  Security  has  also  experimented  with 
cotton,  steel,  rammed  earth,  and  adobe  building  materials.     It  is  trying  to  develop 
low-cost  rural  homes  -  homes  economical  for  the  small  farmer  to  build  and  inexpensive 
for  him  to  keep  up. 

The  cotton  house  is  so-called  because  its  outside  walls  and  roof  are  covered 
with  cotton  duck  -  a  fabric  that  is  airtight,  waterproof,  fire-resistant,  and  that 
forms  good  insulation  against  summer  heat  and  winter  cold.     The  five-room  steel  house 
is  built  with  about  six  tons  of  steel  and  might  be  called  "calamity-proof "  -  because 
it  withstands  lightning,  fire,  and  windstorm,  and  is  also  safe  from  termites,  rats, 
and  mice.     The  rammed  earth  house  is  built  of  tightly  packed  sand,  clay,  and  gravel 
pounded  down  with  a  tamper. 

All  of  these  experimental  homes  are  being  lived  in  now  to  test  whether  they 
are  practical  and,  of  course,  no  final  report  can  be  made  until  they  have  been 
studied  over  a  number  of  years. 

So  far  the  most  successful  houses  have  been  the  low-cost  frame  houses.  These 
have  usually  cost  between  $1100  and  about  $1500  each.     Some  houses  were  built  for 
as  little  as  $500  in  Southeast  Missouri,  but  they  were  scattered  labor  homes  set  up 


In  an  emergency  to  house  displaced  farmers  and  do  not  really  represent  adequate, 
permanent  housing. 

But  near  them  are  some  low-cost  homes  that  do  represent  adequate,  permanent 
housing.    They  are  the  four-  and  five-room  cottages  on  LaForge  Fa.rms  project  and 
were  "built  for  about  $1100  each.    These,  incidentally,  are  good  examples  of  pre- 
fabrication  or  assembly-line  houses.    Pre- fabricated  houses,  you  know,  come  "knocked 
down"  and  ready  to  put  together  -  somewhat  on  the  order  of  belt-line  assembling  in 
an  automobile  factory. 

Naturally  large-scale  building  makes  for  big  savings,  but  the  nearly  15,000 
homes  built  in  the  past  five  years  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  as  part  of 
its  rehabilitation  program,  illustrate  many  other  economies  too.     In  these  low-cost 
houses,  for  example,  there  are  no  unnecessary  decorations  of  any  kind  -  no  useless 
beaiW  or  gables,  or  fancy  millwork.    Homes  are  trim-looking  and  attractive  because 
they  are  simple  in  design,  have  good  proportions,  and  pleasing  lines. 

Rooms  are  arranged  to  be  compact  and  convenient  with  no  unused  floor  space. 
.411  cutting  and  sawing  is  figured  in  advance  so  there  will  be  no  waste  of  any  kind. 
Good  materials  are  used  to  keep  down  maintenance  and  repair  costs.    Native  wood, 
stone,  sand,  and  gravel  are  obtained  whenever  possible  to  save  buying  and  transport- 
ation costs.     Sometimes  the  same  timber  cut  in  clearing  the  home  site  is  used  for 
building  everything  from  framework  to  floors.    Families  do  much  of  the  work  them- 
pelves  to  save  labor  costs. 

These  homes  vary  from  a  one-story,  four-room  unit  to  a  two-story  house  with 

full»ljasement.    They  take  into  consideration  climate  and  living  conditions,  ag  well 
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as  economic  needs  of  the  family, 

A  typical  house  contains  three  bedrooms,  a  living  room,  a  combined  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  a  front  porch,  and  a  screened-in  work  porch,  and  covers  about 
1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  altogether.    The  arrangement  is  -  three  bedrooms  in 
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one  end  of  the  house,  and  a  large  living  room  and  combination  kitchen-and-dining- 
room  in  the  other.     Between  the  bedrooms  and  rest  of  the  house  are  three  large 
closets  and  two  large  storage  spaces.     One  of  these  storage  spaces  can  be  turned 
into  a  bathroom  when  the  family  can  afford  it. 

The  kitchen  is  particularly  well-planned  to  save  steps  for  the  housewife. 
The  kitchen  sink  is  placed  beneath  wide  windows  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  light 
while  the  farm  wife  is  working.    Above  the  sink  and  at  either  side  are  built-in 
cabinets.    At  one  end  of  the  room  is  space  for  the  dining-room  table,  and  at  the 
other  is  the  screened-in  work  porch  which  can  be  used  for  the  dining  room  in  summer. 
A  canned-fruit  closet  opens  into  the  kitchen,  and  a  small  washroom  is  often  located 
near  the  backdoor  so  the  menfolk  can  wash  up  for  dinner  without  interfering  with 

the  kitchen  rush  hour. 

Bedrooms  are  planned  so  stoves  can  be  set  up  in  winter,  or  heat  can  circulate 
through  them  from  the  living  room  and  kitchen.     The  living  room  probably  has  a 
knotty  pine  interior,  stained  natural,  and  a  ceiling  painted  white  or  cream-colored. 
There  is  a  fire-place,  or  place  for  a  heating  stove;  and  several  large  windows  for 
plenty  of  light.    All  the  rooms  have  cross-ventilation.     Floors  are  finished  with 
a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil  -  except  the  kitchen  which  is  usually  covered  with 
linoleum.    The  whole  house  is  screened,  including  the  work  porch.     Homes  in  the 
south,  particularly,  usually  have  a  large  front  porch  -  perhaps  full-length  across 
the  front  -  so  the  families  can  sit  on  the  porch  a  lot  during  the  long  summer  months. 

Every  house  is  designed  to  give  the  most  for  the  money  -  to  be  attractive, 
comfortable  and  to  last  for  many  years.     This  is  done  because  farm  people 
live  in  the  farm  home.    A  city  home  is  often  just  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  the 
farm  home  is  the  hub  of  all  activity.    Families  eat  their  meals  there,   spend  their 
evenings  there,  and  do  most  of  their  work  in  or  near  home. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  Farm  Security  types  of  homes  may  write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  "Small  Houses,"  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  costing  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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